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coining obstacles, the choice of a position and different kinds of array are given, and illustrated by quotations from the Agni-Ptirana.
Mr. Henry Torrens, in the Scope and Uses of Military Literature and History, Part 1, Calcutta, 18 i6, has a chapter on the early history of the Brahminical conquerors of India, in which he quotes from Manu (II.) instructions for the division of the army and arrangements for military operations. The Drona Purva contains a sketch of the camp life of Yudisthira. In the morning, as he awoke, bards and minstrels began to recite sweet enlogistic songs, and musicians played their different musical instruments. Stirred up by the loud peals of music, the Maharajah rose from his bed and entered the bathroom, where white-robed young pages waited with golden jars full of water. His body was rubbed and washed with scented water. He then auoiuted his body witli delightful cJiandana, decked his neck with garlands, and, being dressed, stood to the east with folded hands ; and. following the example of the pious, he finished his devotion. In a meek spirit he afterwards proceeded to the compartments where fire was burning. Having worshipped Atjni thrice, he went to another compartment, where he met learned Brahmins, &c., whom he honored with ghee, honey, fruits, darva grass, and, making presents of gold, ornamented horses, clothes, &e., walked rouud them as a mark of respect He subsequently inspected garlands, jars full of water, burning offering, unbroken pots full of water, precious articles, decorated ? auspicious females, and ghee, honey, water and good beds as auspicious signs. He then came out to the outer compartments, where he sat on a throne made of gold and precious stones, decked iu white robes while the servants fanned him with chamarcts. The bards again chanted their songs, and there were heard the neigh of the horses, the sound of the bells, hanging on the necks of the elephants, and the buzz of the army in bustle. The brothers of the Maharajah and other heroes arrived, and they then all proceeded to the field.
Valor was highly prized. To die on the battle-field was a sure passport to heaven; cowardice was ignominious and was hated by men and women. Inhumanity to the enemy was reprehensible, and protection to those who sought for it was never denied. Fighting between equals was recommended, and if, in point of weapons, position and in all other respects, the combatants were not on an equal footing, no unfair advantages could be taken, nor could a blow be aimed at the eSeminate, timid, fatigued, surrendering, sleepy, having no coat of mail, naked, disarmed, spectators, or a combatant fighting with another, or one who had broken his weapons, or was sorrowful, wounded or needy (Manw 71.)
In the Su,&ti Purva there is a legend showing  that the sword
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